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DISCOURSE. 


We  meet  to-day,  in  this  house  ol  God,  by  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  of  our  Republic. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  severed 
the  English  Colonies  on  these  shores  from  the  rule  of 
Great  Britain,  and  erected  them  into  an  independent 
nation,  was  the  grandest  political  act  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  The  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  that  act,  under  the  imposing  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  mark  to-morrow,  will  be  the  grand¬ 
est  political  celebration  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  act  which  we  commemorate,  was  done  by  only 
three  millions  of  people,  distributed  in  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies,  lying  along  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Centennial  commemoration  of  that  act,  will  be  by 
forty  millions  of  people,  settled  in  thirty-seven  strong, 
stalwart  States,  besides  many  Territories,  covering  the 
whole  North  American  Continent,  from  the  British 
possessions  on  the  North,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  South. 

Truly,  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  have  been 
fulfilled:  “A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a 
small  one  a  strong  nation,  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it 
in  His  time.” 
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It  was  eminently  fitting  that  this  Diocese,  in  which 
is  the  City  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  and  proclaimed,  should,  by  solemn  services  of 
prayer  and  praise,  commemorate  an  event  which  has 
secured  to  us  the  blessings  of  Civil  and  Relieious 
Liberty. 

It  was  also  proper,  that  this  Diocesan  celebration 
should  take  place  within  these  time-hallowed  walls. 
For  this  is  the  Mother  Church,  not  only  of  the  triple 
Dioceses  which  now  cover  this  Commonwealth;  but,  in 
one  sense,  the  Mother  Church  of  the  whole  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States.  No  Church 
in  the  whole  land  is  connected  by  so  many  associations 
with  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Revolution  as 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia  ;  and  no  other  Church  is 
so  intimately  linked  with  the  men  and  the  measures 
connected  with  the  organization  and  development  of 
our  branch  of  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

The  first  prayer  offered  in  the  Continental  Congress 
was  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  then  Rector  of  this 
Church. 

It  was  in  this  Church,  on  the  20th  July,  1775,  the 
day  set  apart  by  that  body  for  general  humiliation, 
fasting  and  prayer,  through  all  the  American  Prov¬ 
inces  ;  that  this  Congress  assembled  for  worship,  and 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rector,  from  the  text : 
“  Return,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  God  of  Hosts  ;  look 
down  from  Heaven,  and  behold  and  visit  this  vine.” — 
Ps.  80 :  14. 
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It  was  the  Vestry  of  this  Church,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  and  before  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  had  been  proclaimed  from  the 
State  House  steps,  who  adopted  this  preamble  and 
resolution  ;  “  Whereas,  the  Honorable  Continental 

Congress  have  resolved  to  declare  the  American 
Colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  States;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  omit  those 
petitions  in  the  liturgy  wherein  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  prayed  for,  as  inconsistent  with  the  said 
Declaration  ;  therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to 
this  Vestry  to  be  necessary  for  the  peace  and  well 
being  of  the  Church  to  omit  said  petitions,  and  the 
Rectorand  Assistant  Ministers  of  the  united  Churches, 
are  requested,  in  the  name  of  the  Vestry  and  their 
constituents,  to  omit  such  petitions  as  are  above  men¬ 
tioned.”  This  is  the  first  ecclesiastical  act  taken  by  any 
corporate  body  of  Christians,  recognizing  the  binding 
force  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  declaring  their 
independence;  a  step  the  more  marked,  because  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  changed  to  suit  the  altered  state  of  our  political 
relations  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  of  the  Vestry  ol  this  Church,  that  Francis 
Hopkinson,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  Secretary  ;  and  it  was  in  this  Church 
that  the  same  distinguished  Poet  and  Jurist,  of  whom 
it  has  been  well  said,  “  that  few  pens  effected  more 
than  Hopkinson’s  in  educating  the  American  people 
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for  political  independence,”  gathered  the  children  of 
the  United  Congreg-ations  of  Christ  Church,  and  St. 
Peter’s,  and  “  took  great  and  constant  pains  in  teach¬ 
ing  them  in  the  art  of  Psalmody.” 

It  was  in  this  Church,  in  May,  1784,  that  a  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  from  the  Church  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  held,  “in  order  to  take  some  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  towards  a  general  organization  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,"  being  the  first  ecclesiastical  assembly 
of  our  Church  in  any  of  the  States,  consisting  partly 
of  lay  members. 

It  was  in  this  Church,  in  May,  1785,  that  the  first 
regular  Convention  ot  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  met  and  framed  “an  Act  of  Association,” 
&c.,  which  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  Diocese. 

Within  these  walls  were  held  the  sessions  of  the 
First  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  these  United  States  in  1785;  and  here 
was  framed,  and  adopted,  the  first  Constitutions  of 
our  General  Church  in  June,  1786,  and  in  August, 
1789. 

In  this  Church  it  was,  that  Robert  Morris,  the  great 
Financier  of  the  American  Revolution and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  Statesman  and  Philosopher;  had  their 
family  pews,  and  their  parochial  connection. 

In  this  Church  it  was,  on  the  removal  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  this  city,  that  George  Washington,  its 
first  President,  worshiped  for  six  years. 
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Here  it  was,  in  May,  1748,  that  Win.  White  was 
baptized  in  infancy.  Here  it  was  that  he  received  his 
first  Communion.  Here  it  was  that  he  ministered  as 
a  Priest  fourteen  years.  Here  it  was,  that  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1786,  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania ;  here  it  was  that  after  his  Consecration 
at  Lambeth,  in  England,  by  the  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  and  others,  he  held  his  first  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Anglican  succession,  conferred  Deacon’s 
orders ;  here  it  was  that  he  officiated  as  Presbyter  and 
Bishop  sixty  and  three  years ;  and  his  ashes  now 
repose  beneath  this  chancel. 

How  thrilling-  and  interesting  are  these  incidents  and 
associations ! 

We  bid  you  welcome  then  to  this  Church,  en¬ 
shrining  a  century  of  hallowed  memories  of  Church 
and  State  ;  for,  next  to  Independence  Hall,  this  edifice 
gathers  around  itself  more  historical  prestige,  and 
is  regarded  with  more  loving  reverence  by  Pa¬ 
triots  and  Churchmen  than  any  other  in  these  United 
States.  God  grant  that  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  may  fill  your  minds  with 
their  sacred  -and  stirring  influences ;  lifting  up  your 
hearts  into  a  higher  plane  of  patriotism,  and  evoking 
from  your  lips  thankful  and  loving  praise,  for  the 
National  mercies  which  we  this  day  commemorate. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  after, 
efforts  were  made  to  cast  reproach  upon  our  Church, 
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because  of  the  alleged  anti-Republican  spirit  of  its 
Ministers  and  Liturgy.  As  to  its  Ministers,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  all  had  English  or  Scotch 
ordination ;  had  all  been  required  to  take  an  oath 
declarative  ot  the  King’s  supremacy;  had  all  solemnly 
subscribed  to  a  declaration  that  “they  would  use  the 
form  oi  worship  as  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  and  none  other  were  all  under  vows  of 
Canonical  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  the  nominal  oversight  of  the  English  Colonies, 
and  were  mostly  stipendiaries  of  “  The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.” 

As  to  the  Liturgy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  the  Clergy  were  bound  to  use  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties,  contained  in  its  Prayers,  Litany, 
Versicles,  and  elsewhere,  distinct  recognition  of,  and 
petitions  for,  the  King,  Royal  family  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  book,  which  in  its  general  features 
had  been  in  use  over  two  hundred  years,  and  had  be¬ 
come  ingrained  into  the  very  texture  of  the  English 
mind  and  heart,  was  also  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  Realm,  having  been  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  under  Charles  II.,  thus  enforcing  its  obligations 
by  the  double  power  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  brought  the 
Clergy  here,  directly  to  this  dilemma — obedience  to 
solemn  oaths,  Ordination  vows  and  Parliamentary  acts, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  forfeiture  of  living,  and  being 
branded  as  enemies  to  American  liberty;  or,  breaking 
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these,  and  accepting  the  Political  Revolution  as  a  lull 
and  sufficient  discharge  from  all  canonical  and  govern¬ 
mental  obligations,  and  adhering  to  the  cause  of 
America, 

When  such  a  dilemma  was  presented,  we  wonder 
not  that  they  hesitated  and  wavered ;  the  more  so, 
because,  as  has  been  well  said,  “  Loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  had  for  sixty  years  been  another  name  for 
the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  till  within  a  few  years  or 
months  just  preceding  the  Revolution  believed  the 
English  Constitution  to  be  the  best  that  had  ever 
existed.  Neither  Franklin,  nor  Washington,  nor  John 
Adams,  nor  Jefferson,  nor  Jay  had  ever  expressed  a 
preference  for  a  Republic.  The  voices  that  rose  for 
Independence  spoke  also  of  alliances  with  kings.  The 
sovereignty  of  George  the  Third  was  renounced,  not 
because  he  was  a  king,  but  because  he  was  a  tyrant.” 

It  was  a  most  trying  position  for  the  Clergy  to 
occupy.  No  other  body  of  Ministers  in  America  had 
such  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  Those  who  had  no 
liturgy  to  which  they  were  wedded  by  the  traditions  of 
centuries;  those  who  had  no  canonical  relations  with 
the  Mother  Church  of  England,  and  who  were  fettered 
in  their  worship  by  no  Act  of  Parliament,  pointed  with 
the  finger  of  hate  to  those  whose  consciences  were 
burdened,  and  whose  lives  were  thus  almost  crushed 
out  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  loyalty.  They  were  branded  as  tories, 
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ejected  from  their  Parishes,  imprisoned,  fined,  treated 
with  ignominy,  and  cast  out  of  our  borders. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  excited  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Episcopal  clergy. 
This  spirit  was  fostered  by  wily  politicians — by  ignor¬ 
ant  demagogues  and  by  nearly  all  the  ministers  of 
other  denominations,  who  saw  in  this  outcry  against 
the  Church  of  England,  an  opportunity  to  put  down 
Episcopacy  and  trample  the  remnant  of  the  Church 
into  the  dust. 

Pamphlets  were  issued  seeking  to  inflame  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  designs  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church — the  idea  being  given,  that  the  growth  of 
the  Church  was  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  both  in 
Church  and  State — that  the  Episcopalians  were  ulti¬ 
mately  aiming  to  bring  back  monarchy  and  with  it  a 
titled  hierarchy. 

No  language  used  by  the  most  sensational  politicians 
of  the  present  day  to  inflame  popular  sentiment  and 
intensify  popular  hate,  is  more  viperous  and  viscid  with 
the  slime  of  calumny  than  the  language  used  by  the 
red-hot  partizans  of  the  Revolution  against  the  few 
and  feeble  Churchmen  of  that  day. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  this 
feeling,  even  among  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  were 
better  informed,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
White,  that  South  Carolina  was  induced  to  accede  to 
a  union  of  the  Churches  in  a  General  Convention  of 


the  Episcopal  Church,  and  organizing  the  same,  only 
on  the  condition  “  that  there  was  to  be  no  Bishop 
settled  in  the  State.” 

In  explanation  of  this  Bishop  White  remarks  that 
“The  citizens  of  South  Carolina  were  the  last  visited 
by  the  British  armies  and  had  suffered  more  than 
any  others  by  their  ravages.” 

While  it  is  proper  to  say  this  much  concerning  those 
who,  for  conscientious  reasons,  drawn  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  case,  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
Revolution  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  as  distinctly 
to  be  known,  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  no 
class  of  men  did  more  effective  work — took  a  more 
decided  stand — or  had  more  influence  in  shaping  the 
events  of  that  day,  than  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
then  Church  of  England. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  May  Flower  with  the 
Plymouth  colonists  sailed  from  England,  the  first  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  first  and  then 
only  English  Colony  in  the  world,  met  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  in  July,  1619,  in  the  first  English 
Church  built  on  this  continent,  and  was  opened 
by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bucke,  the  clergyman  of 
that  Church,  with  the  collects  of  the  Prayer  Book  :  and 
of  that  first  colonial  assembly  it  has  been  well  said  by 
the  historian,  Bancroft,  that  it  “  was  the  happy  dawn 
of  legislative  liberty  in  America.” 

What  states  more  forward  in  the  cause  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  than  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  South  Caro- 


lina?  Yet  the  Church  of  England  had  been  the  es- 
tablished  Church  of  those  provinces  and  a  large  part 
of  their  inhabitants  were  Episcopalians. 

Who  among  civilians  contributed  more  towards  the 
advancement  of  American  Liberty  than  Patrick  Henry, 
[ohn  Rutledge,  Robert  Morris,  }ohn  Jay,  George  Ma¬ 
son,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Edmund  Randolph,  George 
Wyeth,  John  Marshall,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  James  Monroe,  Edward  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Robert  B.  Livingston, 
James  Duane,  Samuel  Chase,  James  Madison,  William 
Moultrie,  Henry  Laurens,  Marinus  Willet  and  George 
Washington,  who  were  all  connected  with  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church?  Who  among  the  clergy  were  more  de¬ 
cided  friends  of  America  than  Bishop  White,  Bishop 
Madison,  Bishop  Robert  Smith,  Bishop  Croes,  and 
Messrs.  Bracken,  Belmaine,  Jarrett,  Davis,  Buchanan, 
Muhlenburg  and  Thornton  ?  Yet  these  were  Episco¬ 
pal  ministers. 

Bishops  Provost,  Robert  Smith  and  Croes  served  as 
soldiers  in  the  war.  Early  in  the  war  the  Rev.  Peter 
Muhlenberg,  after  preaching  a  sermon  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  on  the  duties  men  owe  to 
their  country,  closed  by  saying,  “  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things — a  time  to  preach,  and  a  time  to  fight,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  fight,”  accordingly  he  stepped  down  from 
the  pulpit,  laid  aside  his  gown  and  bands;  and  putting 
on  the  full  uniform  of  a  colonel,  read  the  commission 
which  made  him  one,  and  formed  a  regiment  out  of 
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his  parishioners,  fighting  through  all  the  war  and 
coming  out  of  it  with  the  honors  of  Major  General. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Giberne  was  the  Moderator  ot 
the  Richmond  County,  Virginia,  Patriotic  Meeting. 
The  Rev.  John  Gordon  was  Chairman  of  the  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  Patriotic  Committee.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Smith  McCoskry,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Patriotic  Committee  of  Northampton,  Virginia.  The 
Rev.  Archibald  McRoberts,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Chesterfield  County  Patriotic  Meeting.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith  was  Moderator  of  the  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  Patriotic  Meeting.  The  Rev.  Chas. 
M.  Thurston  was  Moderator  of  a  Patriotic  Meeting'  in 
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Delaware.  The  Rev.  Townshend  Dale,  the  Rev.  Miles 
Selden,  the  Rev.  Philip  Walker,  were  members  of 
Patriotic  Committees  and  signers  of  Patriotic  Resolu¬ 
tions.  The  Rev.  Paul  Turquand  was  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Provincial  Congress.  The  Rev.  Benj. 
Moore  (subsequently  Bishop)  was  Chaplain  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Mickle- 
john  was  the  officiating  Chaplain  at  the  opening  of  the 
North  Carolina  Provincial  Congress.  Eighteen  Sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  Bishop  White  states  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  General  Convention  of  our  Church  of  1785, 
comprising  a  delegation  from  seven  States,  “  consisted 
as  to  the  lay  part,  principally  of  gentlemen  who  had 
been  active  in  the  late  Revolution.” 

Thus  we  find  that  while  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 


dence  placed  our  Church,  on  account  of  the  Ordination 
vows  and  Canonical  relations  of  its  clergy,  and  the 
obligatory  character  of  its  liturgy,  at  great  disadvan¬ 
tage — a  disadvantage  which  attached  to  no  other  body 
ol  Christians;  yet,  as  a  Church  and  as  a  people,  the 
Episcopal  element  in  these  thirteen  Colonies  was 
largely  influential  in  directing  the  mind  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  leading  it  onward  to  the  declaration  of 
those  principles  on  which  our  independence  is  now 
based. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  trace  out  the  history  of  our 
Church  during  the  last  century.  That  will  be  done 
when  a  few  years  hence,  she  herself  will  celebrate  the 
Centennial  of  her  organization  as  a  distinct  national 
branch  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
At  that  time,  nine  years  hence,  we  hope  to  gather  the 
tribes  ot  our  spiritual  Israel  to  this  shrine  of  Church 
Independence,  and  talk  over  the  wondrous  things 
which  God  has  done  for  this  vine  of  his  own  planting 
which  has  already  “stretched  out  its  boughs  unto  the 
sea,  and  its  branches  unto  the  river.” 

It  is  proper  to-day,  to  ask,  and  note,  what  was  the 
effect  of  the  political  changes  made  by  the  Revolution, 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  country. 

In  several  of  the  colonies  the  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established  in  the  mother  country,  was  also 
established  by.  colonial  legislation,  as  the  provincial 
religion  of  said  colonies.  It  was  then  regarded  by 
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nearly  all  legislators,  that  there  should  be  in  every 
colony  some  recognition  of  the  Church  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  State :  and  hence,  even  in  those  provinces 
where  the  Church  of  England  was  set  aside,  there  were 
many  legislative  enactments  “  respecting  the  Church 
in  imitation  of  the  laws  of  England.”  “Their  enact- 
ments  extended  to  Church  organizations ;  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Parishes  with  defined  boundaries ;  to  provision 
for  the  support  of  a  ministry ;  to  furnishing  places 
for  public  worship,  and  to  compelling  attendance 
upon  such  worship,  and  even  to  the  denunciation 
of  penalties  against  false  doctrine  and  heresy."  No¬ 
tably  was  this  so,  with  varying  modifications  in  most  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  “with  rare  exceptions, 
the  colonies  all  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  con- 
trol  religious  faith,  Church  order  and  discipline,  and 
asserted  complete  supremacy  over  Church  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

In  all  the  Colonies,  however,  there  were  one  or  more 
congregations  worshiping  according  to  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  severance  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country  cut,  of  course,  all  legal  ties,  which  bound  men 
as  citizens  or  subjects  to  the  English  Crown  ;  and  with 
this  was  severed  also,  so  far  at  least  as  political  neces¬ 
sity  required,  all  such  ecclesiastical  union  with  England 
and  its  established  Church,  as  brought  the  congrega- 
tions  ol  the  Church  of  England  here,  into  subjection 
and  obedience  to  that  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 


don,  as  the  virtual  Diocesan  of  the  Colonies,  had  no 
longer  authority  over  these  Colonies.  The  Commis¬ 
saries  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  the  various 
Colonies  exercised  to  a  limited  extent  Episcopal 
supervision,  ceased  to  exercise  their  functions.  The 
several  congregations  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  both  as  to  legal  and  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  immunities ;  and  were  cutoff  from  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  hitherto  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Crown. 

Thus  severed  from  all  their  former  relations,  legal 
and  ecclesiastical,  what  were  these  few  sheep  in  the 
wilderness  to  do?  How  were  they  to  be  shepherded 
and  folded  so  that  they  should  be,  in  the  language  of 
Ezekiel,  “as  the  Holy  block,  as  the  Hock  of  Jerusalem 
in  her  solemn  feasts?” 

Fortunately  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  felt,  as  they  stated  in 
the  preface  to  our  Prayer  Book,  that  “  when  these 
States  became  independent  with  respect  to  civil 
government,  their  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
necessarily  included;  and  the  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians  in  these  States  were  left  at 
full  and  equal  liberty  to  model  and  organize  their  re¬ 
spective  Churches  and  forms  of  worship  and  discipline, 
in  such  manner  as  they  might  judge  most  convenient  for 
their  future  prosperity,  consistently  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  their  country.”  They  further  felt  that 
the  Church,  to  be  by  them  established,  should  so  far 
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as  its  human  organization  was  concerned,  reflect  the 
free  and  popular  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  was  to  be  planted,  so  that  it  could  more  readily 
adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  it  found 
itself,  and  thus  wield  a  wider  and  more  moulding 
influence. 

Acting  then  on  the  basis  of  that  clause  of  the 
XXXIVth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  affirms  that 
“  every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to 
ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the 
Church  ordained  only  by  man’s  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying,”  they  copied  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  Church,  some  of  the  most  important 
principles,  which  at  once  characterize  and  strengthen 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Some  of  these  were  adaptations  of  Republican 
forms  to  Parochial  and  Diocesan  organization.  Some 
of  them  were  the  recovering  of  long  lost  or  disused 
rights.  Some  of  them  were  the  re-establishment  of 
primitive  usages — but  all  moved  forward  in  the  line  of 
a  freer  worship  and  a  more  popular  government. 

Those  principles  in  brief  were  :  the  organizing  of 
the  Churches  in  each  State  into  Dioceses,  giving  to 
each  Parish  its  lay  representatives,  and  to  each  Dio¬ 
cese  autonomy  in  all  points,  save  only  those  volun¬ 
tarily  conceded  to  the  General  Convention. 

The  creation  of  a  General  Convention  or  Synod, 
modeled  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  our  National 
Congress,  with  its  two  houses,  the  upper,  or  “  House 
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of  Bishops,”  permanent  and  self-perpetuating-,  the 
lower,  or  “  House  of  Deputies,”  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  chosen  by  each  Diocese, 
and  with  equal  representation  from  every  Diocese. 

The  giving  to  the  Laity  in  Vestry  Meetings,  in 
Diocesan  Conventions,  in  Standing  Committees,  and 
in  the  General  Triennial  Councils  of  our  Church,  a 
voice,  and  a  vote,  on  all  questions  affecting  discipline 
and  worship. 

The  recognition  of  the  right,  of  each  Diocese  to 
elect  its  Bishop  according  to  its  own  Canons,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  whole  constituency  of  the 
Church  through  its  Standing  Committees  and  Bishops, 
in  which  elections,  the  Lay  voice,  both  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  electing,  and  in  the  Standing  Committees 
approving  or  disapproving,  the  Lay  vote  is  as  poten¬ 
tial  as  the  Clerical. 

The  Introduction  of  canonical  checks  and  safe¬ 
guards,  as  to  questions  of  discipline,  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  worship,  whereby  the  just  rights  of  Bishops 
and  Dioceses,  Clergy  and  Laity  are  rigidly  and  wisely 
secured  and  protected,  against  sacerdotal  assumptions 
on  the  one  side,  or  Lay  encroachments  on  the  other. 

The  amenability  of  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  law  and 
discipline,  and  the  making  every  one  on  whom  author¬ 
ity  and  office  is  conferred,  responsible  to  the  conferring 
power  for  the  due  discharge  of  that  office  or  trust. 

These  are  some  of  the  emphasized  features  of  our 
Church  Constitutions,  Diocesan  and  General,  which 
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grew  out  of,  or  were  brought  into  greater  prominence 
by,  the  necessities  and  the  teachings  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Every  thoughtful  mind  sees  in  them  elements  of 
growth  and  strength. 

The  People  are  thus  made  active  participants  in  all 
the  human  accessories  of  our  Holy  Church.  It  is  no 
longer  the  organ  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  to  be  wielded 
by  priestly  power;  but  it  calls  out  the  people’s  will  and 
work,  and  draws  to  itself  the  people’s  sympathy  and 
support.  Next  to  purity  and  fullness  of  doctrine, 
nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  than  these  great 
principles.  They  assure  us  fixedness  of  faith,  with 
flexibility  of  discipline  and  worship.  A  centre  of  doc¬ 
trine  resting  immoveably  on  Christ ;  and  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  detail,  sweeping  around,  and  adjusting  itself 
to  the  varying  phases  and  needs  of  a  world-wide  hu¬ 
manity.  Divine  and  unchanging  Sacraments,  Minis¬ 
try  and  Bible  ;  with  diversity  of  traditions  and  cere¬ 
monies  “  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries,  times 
and  men’s  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God’s  Word.” 

These  are  great  foundation  principles.  They  have 
borne  the  test  of  nearly  a  century  of  practical  work; 
and  have  been  found  ample  for  all  the  emergencies 
which  have  arisen,  and  for  all  that  expansion  which 
now  covers  with  its  net-work  of  Dioceses  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Jurisdictions,  our  whole  land.  They  have  been 
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more  or  less  engrafted  in  the  Constitutions  of  every  Pro¬ 
vincial  Synod  and  Diocese  in  the  colonial  dependen¬ 
cies  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  adopted  in  the 
main  by  the  Church  of  Ireland.  They  have  been  ad¬ 
vocated  and  all  but  agreed  to,  by  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  have  met  with  much  approval  from  every 
Church  Congress  where  the  principles  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  government  have  been  discussed.  They  grow 
stronger  and  clearer  as  the  ages  pass  on  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  principles  which  accord  with  God’s 
Word  ;  and  because  they  agree  in  substance  with  the 
usages  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  are  in  harmony 
with  sound,  free  institutions,  therefore  will  they  in 
time  everywhere  prevail. 

Thus,  as  the  seminal  principles  of  Liberty  found  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  given  birth  not 
only  to  our  own  Republic,  but  also  to  every  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  constitutional  liberty  and  free  government  in 
every  kingdom  ot  Europe  or  America  since ;  and 
thereby  our  nation  has  been  a  great  educating  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  : — so  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  our  Church  Constitution, 
have  given  direction  and  impetus  to  every  plan 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  and  expansion  since ;  and 
the  American  Church  has  proved  herself  an  educating 
power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  shaping  Dioceses, 
moulding  Synods  and  guiding  canonical  legislation  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Another  striking-  ecclesiastical  result  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  is  that  it  settled  and  determined  for  all  time  to 
come,  the  existence  of  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  for  one  hundred  years. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  a  consolidated 
fact. 

There  have  been  periods  when  the  Church  was  free, 
but  not  the  State;  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity, 
before  the  religion  of  Jesus  aroused  suspicion  and 
provoked  persecution.  There  have  been  periods 
when  the  State  has  been  free,  but  not  the  Church  ;  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  with  profes¬ 
sions  of  political  freedom,  the  Church  was  bound  with 
parliamentary  fetters  and  restraint.  Only  here,  in  this 
country,  have  both  been  free; — each  moving  in  its 
fixed  orbit — yet  each  deriving  from  the  other  strength 
and  influence. 

Thus  in  a  free  State  the  political  conditions  are  gen¬ 
erally  such  as  are  favorable  to  religious  toleration  :  and 
a  free  Church  bringing  itself  to  bear  on  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  conditions  of  society,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  in  strengthening  the  moral  powers  and 
forces  which  uphold  and  carry  forward  a  free  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Christ  uttered  the  fundamental  law  on  this  subject 
when  He  said,  “  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  The 
whole  philosophy  of  the  relations  of  Civil  and  Ecclesi 
astical  Government  are  here  condensed  in  a  Divine 
apothegm. 
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The  distinction  is  broad  and  clear  ;  and  true  liberty 
can  be  secured  only  by  maintaining  these  distinctions. 
This  subject,  so  simple  in  itself  to  our  minds,  educated 
under  the  accumulating-  influences  of  one  hundred 
years  ot  freedom,  would  not  be  touched  on  here,  were 
it  not  that  dogmas  from  a  self-styled  infallible  au¬ 
thority,  have  of  late  been  promulgated  by  decrees 
and  encyclicals  which  array  themselves  directly  adverse 
to  the  idea  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  The  logical 
tendency  of  the  utterances  of  the  Vatican,  is  to  destroy 
both  the  free  State  and  the  free  Church;  and  to  bind 
one  on  the  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other,  to  the  wheels 
of  the  chariot  of  the  papacy,  as  they  roll  crushingly 
over  the  nations.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  encyclical 
letter  and  syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  neither  constitutional 
liberty,  nor  freedom  of  conscience,  nor  religious  toler¬ 
ation  can  exist.  They  are  as  opposed  as  light  and 
darkness.  As  the  papacy  rises,  liberty  and  toleration 
fall ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  struggle  after 
free  institutions,  in  every  nation  in  Europe  or  America, 
has  been  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  papal  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  which  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  among  all 
people,  chokes  the  rising  gasp  for  liberty,  and  threatens 
with  anathemas  every  honest  effort  after  freedom  to 
worship  God. 

On  this  day,  wherein  with  joyous  hearts  we  can  cele¬ 
brate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  religious  toler¬ 
ation,  when  was  established  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  let  us  with  one  mind 
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and  voice  re-assert  and  re-enforce,  with  an  emphasis 
that  marks  our  sincerity,  this  great  law  of  religious  life 
and  growth,  this  essential  bulwark  of  Constitutional 
Liberty.  The  gigantic  efforts  which  are  now  being 
made,  under  the  most  plausible  and  insidious  arts — 
to  weaken  the  tone  of  the  public  conscience — to  dilute 
the  virtue  of  the  body  politic — to  lessen  man’s  rever¬ 
ence  for  Divine  institutions — to  corrupt  the  public 
mind  on  great  moral  questions — should  warn  us  that 
we  are  verging  towards  a  precipice  ;  and  if  not  held 
back  by  wise  legislation,  by  pure  religion,  by  the  active 
instrumentalities  for  good  which  God  has  placed  in  our 
hands,  we  shall  ere  long  find  our  country  on  the  brink 
of  political  and  social  ruin. 

Hold  on  to  these  great  twin  principles — “a  free 
Church  and  free  State,”  for  enemies  of  both  of  these 
are  actively  plotting  the  downfall  of  each.  Let  not 
the  glorious  result  of  one  hundred  years  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  be  lost,  by  any  lack 
of  watchfulness  on  our  part  to  discern  a  coming  dan¬ 
ger,  or  manly  courage  to  resist  even  unto  death,  if 
need  be,  such  soul-destroying  and  State-destroying 
dogmas. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  by  which  God  kept  alive 
the  patriotism  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  by  continually 
referring  them  to  His  Providential  dealings  with  their 
fathers.  Their  three  great  national  festivals — the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles — when  all  the  tribes  were  to  ap- 
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pear  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  ;  were  each  com¬ 
memorative  ot  some  striking  display  of  God’s  inter¬ 
posing,  and  saving  power  in  Egypt  or  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  all  the  sweet 
singers  and  prophets  of  Israel,  turned  the  minds  of 
the  people  frequently  “to  the  days  of  old” — to  “the 
former  years” — “to  the  rock  whence  they  were 
hewn,”  and  “to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were 
digged.”  Thus  were  they  taught  to  recognize  God’s 
presence  and  power  in  the  several  steps  of  their  na¬ 
tional  existence  ;  and  each  generation  of  children  as 
they  passed  through  the  synagogue  schools  learned  to 
read  and  sing  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 
brought  them  out  of  the  brick-kilns  of  Pharoah — who 
led  them  through  the  Red  Sea — who  gave  them  laws 
on  Sinai — who  fed  them  with  manna  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness — who  brought  them  to  the  promised  land, — and 
gave  them  a  name  and  a  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

This  is  what  we,  as  American  Christians,  should 
ever  do.  Especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
secularism  and  infidelity  are  seeking  to  root  out  the 
Christian  elements  from  our  various  institutions,  po¬ 
litical,  judicial  and  educational ;  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  former  days,  for  we  shall  then  find  just  as 
surely  as  God  led  the  Isrelites  from  Goshen  to 
Judea,  and  prepared  for  them  a  promised  land;  so 
surely  was  His  agency  marked  in  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  this  Promised  Land  of  Free- 
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dom,  and  die  building  up  herein  of  our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  Let  us  note  a  few  facts  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  statement,  and  mark  how  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  permeates  all  our  past  history. 

When  Columbus  plead  for  aid  before  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  at  Santa-Fe,  he  especially  dwelt  on  the 
idea  of  extending  through  such  an  enterprise  the 
empire  of  the  cross  over  benighted  nations,  a  plea 
which  Isabella  felt  with  special  force. 

When  on  a  Friday  in  October,  1492,  he  first  landed 
on  the  island  of  Guanahini,  he,  as  the  representative  of 
his  Sovereign  took  possession  of  the  new  world  with 
solemn  religious  services — planted  a  cross,  and  called 
the  island  itself  St.  Salvador,  (the  Holy  Saviour).  And 
when  on  his  return,  he  stood  before  the  assembled 
Court  of  Spain,  at  Barcelona,  and  told  the  story  of  his 
discovery  of  America  ;  no  sooner  had  he  finished,  than 
“  the  King  and  Queen  together,  with  all  present  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  on  their  knees  in  grateful  thanks¬ 
givings,  while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  Deum 
were  poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
as  in  commemoration  of  some  glorious  victory.” 

The  first  voyage  of  Martin  Frobisher,  in  1577,  be¬ 
gan  with  with  the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion  on 
board  the  ship  Ayde  ;  and  on  his  second  voyage  next 
year,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfall, 
who  upon  landing  in  America  preached  a  sermon,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  which,  says  Frobisher 
“  was  the  first  sign,  seal  and  confirmation  of  Christ’s 
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name  and  death  and  passion  ever  know  in  these 
quarters.”  I  his  was  the  first  time  that  Protestant 
Divine  Service  was  celebrated  in  this  western  world, 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  ot  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Those  who  united  to  form  the  company  for  settling 
Virginia,  made  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  a  prominent 
object ;  and  the  first  money  given  for  Protestant 
Missions  in  this  western  world  was  given  by  that  emi¬ 
nent,  but  unfortunate  statesman  and  Churchman,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  gave  Sir  Thomas  Smith  ^ioo 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Virginia. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know,  that  the  first  char¬ 
ter  which  conveyed  to  Englishmen  a  title  to  lands  on 
this  continent,  assigns,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
grant,  “  that  the  contemplated  undertaking  was  a 
work  which  may,  by  the  power  of  Almighty  God  here¬ 
after  tend  to  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Majesty,  in  prop¬ 
agating  of  the  Christian  religion  to  such  people  as 
live  in  darkness  and  miserable  ignorance  of  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God.” 

The  settlers  who  founded  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  solemnly  took  possession  of 
their  lands  by  religious  rites,  and  consecrated  them¬ 
selves  and  their  colonies  to  God’s  service. 

All  the  New  England  colonies  were  established 
upon  the  basis  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the 
Christian  religion. 
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The  religious  element  entered  largely  into  the  emi¬ 
grations  of  Dutch,  Swedes,  Germans,  Quakers  and 
Moravians  who  settled  the  Middle  States. 

The  Romanists  who  founded  Maryland  when  they 
first  landed  on  its  shores,  erected  a  cross  and  took 
possession  of  it  “  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  the  King  of  England.” 

Georgia,  the  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies  was  founded  specifically  for  Christian  and 
philanthropic  ends. 

These  are  but  samples  of  that  most  interesting 
chapter  in  our  Colonial  history,  of  the  fervor  of  the 
religious  spirit,  which  more  or  less  animated  and  di¬ 
rected  the  early  settlers  of  this  continent. 

The  land  was  consecrated  with  prayer  to  God ;  it 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  great  mission  field  of  Christian 
enterprise. 

Not  only  was  our  country  thus  dedicated  by  religious 
services  and  religious  zeal  to  God,  but  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  all  these  Colonies  recognized  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  basis  of  civil  government,  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  them  more  or  less,  the  principles  and  ob¬ 
servances  of  that  religion. 

The  State  Constitutions  which  succeeded  to  these 
Colonial  charters,  were  permeated  more  or  less  by  the 
same  principles.  There  is,  indeed,  to  our  great  regret, 
no  distinct  recognition  of  Christianity  in  our  Federal 
Constitution,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was 
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framed  under  a  full  recognition  of  the  power  of  prayer 
to  God  for  wisdom  to  make  it ;  and  it  was  first  set  in 
motion  by  one,  who  felt  the  need  of  God’s  arm  and 
grace  to  carry  out,  as  the  Nation’s  Executive,  its  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions. 

Go  with  me  to  the  sittings  of  that  Convention  which, 
in  Carpenters’  Hall  in  this  city,  framed,  in  17S7,  the 
Constitution  ot  the  United  States.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  is  over,  the  time  for  consolidating  and 
unifying  the  thirteen  States  into  one  body  politic  has 
arrived,  and  men  of  large  minds  and  deep  learning 
have  come  up  from  the  several  States  to  form  a  new 
and  stronger  union.  The  times  are  dark  and  doubtful. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  carried  on,  had  proved  unequal  to 
the  strain  and  tension  of  a  rapidly-growing  nation. 
There  was  just  fear  that  the  machinery  of  government 
would  break  down,  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  began 
to  exult  in  the  anticipated  downfall  of  the  Liberty 
purchased  by  eight  years  of  toil  and  blood.  We  enter 
the  Hall  after  they  have  been  in  session  several  weeks, 
debating  various  models  of  government  and  analyzing 
each  league  and  confederacy  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  James  Madison  has  delivered  his  views  with 
clearness  and  fullness.  Roger  Sherman  has  added  a 
few  words,  and  now  Benjamin  Franklin  rises  from  his 
seat.  He  begins  by  adverting  to  the  small  progress 
made  in  the  business  before  them,  and  argues  thence 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
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understanding ;  then  in  language  at  once  solemn  and 
majestic,  and  amidst  the  deep  stillness  of  that  august 
body,  he  proceeds :  “  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly, 
groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth, 
and  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to 
us ;  how  has  it  happened  that  we  have  not  once 
thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  Light  to 
illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of 
danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the 
Divine  protection  ;  our  prayers  were  heard,  and  they 
were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were 
engaged  in  that  struggle  have  observed  frequent 
instances  of  a  superintending  Providence  in  our  favor. 
I  have  lived  for  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  and  if  a  sparrow  can¬ 
not  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it 
probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ? 
We  have  bee  i  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  ‘Except  the  Lord  build  the  House,  they  labor  in 
vain  who  build  it,’  and  I  firmly  believe  this  and  I  also 
believe  that  without  His  concurring-  aid  we  shall 
succeed  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  I  there¬ 
fore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth  prayers,  im¬ 
ploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  on 
our  deliberations  be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that 
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service.”  Picture  out  this  scene  and  tell  me  if  such  a 
speech,  from  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,. and  in  such 
an  assembly,  is  not  an  instance  of  the  morally 
sublime  ?  Nay  more,  is  it  not  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us  through  the  Philosopher  and  the 
Patriot,  the  admired  sage  of  both  hemispheres,  warn¬ 
ing  us  not  to  divorce  government  and  religion,  and 
that  unless  God  guide  us,  we  shall,  as  Franklin 
truly  said  “  become  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  down 
to  future  ages.’’ 

Turning  from  this  scene  in  Carpenter’s  Hall  in 
1787,  let  me  ask  you  to  glance  a  moment  at  another 
in  New  York  two  years  later.  It  is  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1 789,  the  day  appointed  by  Congress  then 
sitting  in  New  York  for  the  Inauguration  of  General 
Washington.  The  day  is  ushered  in  by  religious  ser¬ 
vices  in  all  the  Churches  in  New  York.  The  troops 
have  paraded  before  the  General’s  door,  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  moves  on  to  the  Federal  Hall.  Soon  Washington 
stands  upon  the  balcony  adjoining  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  with  uncovered  head,  and  in  the  presence  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  takes  the  solemn  oath  of 
office  as  administered  to  him  by  the  Chancelor  of 
New  York.  Shouts  of  joy  rend  the  air  and  hail  him 
chief.  He  then  delivers  to  both  houses  his  first  in¬ 
augural,  in  which  he  truly  says  “No  people  can  be 
bound  to  acknowledge,  and  adore,  the  invisible  hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  and  having  thus  become 
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fully  invested  with  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of 
his  high  office;  he  quietly  goes  on  foot  to  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  that  he  may  before  God,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  prayers  read  by  Bishop  Provost  “  renew  his 
vows  and  make  known  his  thanksgivings.”  Glorious 
beginning  of  the  Constitution  !  Glorious  beginning  of 
the  administration  of  the  first  President  of  this 
Republic  ! 

These  with  other  minor  points  clearly  show,  that  we 
are  by  every  sound  and  legal  test,  a  Christian  nation  ; 
and  that  from  the  planting  of  the  first  Colony,  until 
the  present  day,  the  legislation  and  the  policy  ol  all  the 
varied  governments  of  the  country,  have  been  shaped 
and  moulded  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  This  we  cannot  deny  without  denying 
the  plainest  facts  of  history.  Like  a  silver  thread,  in¬ 
terwoven  by  a  variety  of  forms  into  the  very  meshes 
and  texture  of  some  beautiful  piece  of  tapestry,  and 
which,  if  removed,  unravels  the  whole  web  and  destroys 
its  beauty  ;  so  these  filaments  of  Christianity,  have  been 
inwrought  into  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  rending  the 
grand  historic  tapestry  emblazoned  with  the  deeds  of 
a  century. 

Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  As  Lord  Mansfield  says,  “The  eternal  principles 
of  natural  religion  are  part  of  the  common  law ;  the 
essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the 
common  law,  so  that  any  person  reviling,  subverting  or 
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Such  is  the  decision  of  one  of  England’s  greatest 
judges,  and  such  are  the  sentiments  of  all  sound 
Jurists  in  our  own  land  :  and  could  the  element  of 
Christianity  be  taken  out  of  our  courts,  out  of  our 
Schools,  out  of  our  Legislatures,  all  that  is  good,  great 
and  holy  in  the  domestic,  social  and  civil  life  of  the 
nation  would  soon  be  wrecked  in  that  Maelstrom  of 
anarchy,  which  would  suck  down  into  its  seething 
vortex,  and  engulf  in  one  common  ruin,  human  rights, 
human  happiness  and  human  glory. 

Another  subject  of  deepest  interest  which  it  be¬ 
comes  us  as  Christians  to  note,  is  the  workings  of 
God’s  Providence  in  preparing  this  land,  and  this 
people,  for  the  freedom  which  they  now  enjoy.  As  we 
look  at  these  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  the  result 
of  chance,  nor  can  we  ascribe  them  to  mere  human 
foresight  and  sagacity. 

Suppose  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  problem  had  been  put  to  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  diplomacy  to  find  out  some  region  where  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  national  freedom  could  be  tried  on  a  vast 
scale.  To  what  country  could  he  have  pointed  ?  The 
face  of  the  old  world  was  covered  by  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  ;  look  which  way  he  would  he  saw  nothing  but 
colossal  tyranny  bestriding  the  earth,  checking  every 
breathing  of  liberty,  and  crushing  every  hope  of 
political  freedom. 

But  what  the  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  discover 


God  did.  He  had  reserved  for  it  a  New  world.  He 
had  kept  for  it  this  Western  Hemisphere,  peopled 
only  by  the  simple  children  of  the  forest ;  that  here  in 
a  land  as  glorious  in  its  physical  features  as  any  the 
sun  looks  upon  ;  in  a  land  flanked  by  the  two  greatest 
oceans  of  the  globe  ;  ridged  by  the  vastest  mountains  ; 
cloven  by  the  largest  rivers  ;  bordered  by  the  most 
majestic  lakes ;  compassing  all  soils,  productions, 
climates,  beauties ;  He  might  set  up  a  government 
that  should  be,  in  its  elements  and  form,  the  model 
government  of  the  world. 

The  Time  also  when  this  experiment  should  com¬ 
mence  was  chosen  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  long 
night  of  the  dark  ages  was  over  ;  the  literature  of 
the  East,  dislodged  by  the  crusades  from  the  seats  of 
learning  to  which  it  had  fled  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Latin  power ;  found  new  homes,  and  new  allies  in 
Western  Europe.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
given  wings  to  thought,  and  ubiquity  to  mind.  The 
Bible,  liberated  from  the  dead  languages  in  which  it 
had  been  so  long  immured,  and  translated  into  the 
people’s  living  tongues,  spoke  its  truths  to  ears  that 
never  before  heard  them,  and  to  hearts  that  never 
before  felt  their  power.  Morality,  growing  out  of  the 
Bible;  and  law,  based  on  surer  principles  of  justice ; 
and  government,  founded  more  fixedly  on  human 
rights  ;  and  commerce,  then  just  put  in  possession  of 
a  new  world,  and  taught  by  Columbus  and  Cabot  to 
traverse  new  oceans,  giving  birth  to  that  merchant 
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class — that  middle  and  sinewy  class  without  which 
aristocracy  has  no  counterpoise,  and  government  no 
sure  basis;  these  all  conspired  to  produce  a  fitting 
time  for  the  inauguration  of  so  great  an  enter- 
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prise. 

The  proper  time  and  place  being  thus  designated 
by  Divine  wisdom,  there  yet  remained  another  problem 
to  be  solved,  viz :  by  what  People  shall  this  great 
experiment  of  Liberty  be  made  ?  To  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  required  a  reach  and  compass  of  thought  beyond 
the  finite  intellect.  The  people  of  no  one  nation  or 
government  were  in  and  of  themselves,  adequate 
for  such  a  work.  It  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by 
a  body  of  men  separated  from  the  institutions  of 
the  old  world,  moulded  in  no  particular  form  of 
government,  measured  by  no  procrustian  creed — a 
people  whose  national  distinctions  could  be  melted 
down  for  the  common  weal,  and  be  fused  into  one  new 
mass  ready  to  be  poured  into,  and  fashioned  by,  that 
mould  of  freedom,  into  which  God  purposed  to  cast 
this  new  political  amalgam. 

And  now  mark  how  wisely  God  gathered  up  and 
compacted  this  diverse  people.  By  His  Providence 
he  directed  the  steps  of  Commoners  and  Nobility  to 
Virginia;  of  Independents  and  Puritans  to  New  Eng¬ 
land:  of  Royalists  and  Huguenots  to  Carolina;  of 
English  Romanists  to  Maryland ;  of  Londoners  and 
Netherlanders  to  New  York  ;  of  Germans  and  Quakers 
to  Pennsylvania;  of  Hollanders  and  Northmen  to  New 
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Jersey;  of  Swedes  and  Fins  to  Delaware,  of  Scotch 
and  Saltzbergers  to  Georgia. 

It  was  a  piece  of  colonial  Mosaic,  made  up  of  some  of 
the  best  elements  then  existing  in  Europe.  Coming  as 
they  did  from  under  different  governments  and  political 
institutions ;  bringing  with  them  their  varying  religious 
beliefs  and  ceremonies ;  educated  under  influences  as 
diverse  as  their  creeds  ;  they  soon  learned  to  compare 
forms  of  government,  and  religion,  and  education  ;  to 
bear  with  each  others  prejudices,  to  tolerate  each 
others  views,  to  appreciate  each  others  excellencies, 
and  so  the  adherents  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  Round- 
heads  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  disciples  of  George 
Fox,  and  Calvinists  from  France,  and  Lutherans  from 
Germany,  and  Moravians  from  Hernhutt,  with  many 
others,  meeting  and  mingling  here,  laid  the  basis  of 
those  concessions  and  forbearances,  whereby  it  became 
possible  to  create  and  sustain  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  true  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 

Such  were  some  of  the  ingredients  which  were 
used  in  the  creation  of  this  new  nation.  How  did 
the  providence  of  God  fashion  them  into  form  and 
symmetry?  Gradually,  but  effectively,  He  so  ordered 
events  that  the  colonies  were  soon  forced  to  unite 
more  or  less  together  for  purposes  alike  ol  war  and 
peace. 

It  was  not  till  1664  that  all  the  colonies,  from  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Massachusetts,  came  under  one  sovereign,  and 
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one  parliamentary  government.  In  1693,  New  York, 
Co  nne;ticut  and  Massachusetts  united  their  forces  for 
the  reduction  of  Canada.  In  1754,  Delegates  from 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  met 
at  Albany,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  at 
home,  to  devise  a  plan  of  Colonnial  Union,  for  their 
better  security  and  defense. 

And  eleven  years  after,  in  1765,  a  Congress  of  Del¬ 
egates  from  all  the  colonies,  except  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  (the  representatives  of  which 
were  prevented  from  going),  met  in  New  York  to  con¬ 
sider  and  act  upon  their  common  rights  and  griev¬ 
ances. 

By  these  and  other  ways  and  means,  which  I  cannot 
now  stop  to  specify;  the  diverse  colonies  and  diverse 
interests  were  brought  nearer  and  nearer;  the  idea  of 
“  Union”  became  familiar  to  their  minds  by  fighting  to¬ 
gether  and  legislating  together,  until  the  circle  that  in- 
3643  bound  together  only  the  provinces  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  enlarged  its  area,  and  in  1775  engirdled  all  the 
colonies  in  its  circumference. 

Here,  too,  we  must  again  pause,  to  admire  the  won¬ 
der-working  power  of  God  in  the  manner  and  the 
cause  of  our  Revolution.  It  was  no  sudden  outbreak, 
no  spasmodic  upheaval  of  the  public  mind,  brought 
about  by  some  momentary  excitement.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  growth  of  a  century  of  colonial  struggles 
with  kings  and  parliaments  and  royal  governors.  It 
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dated  back  to  early  conflicts  about  chartered  rights, 
and  orders  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
and  illegal  taxations;  now  resisting  the  “ quo  warranto" 
of  the  crown,  and  now  braving  the  encroachment  of 
some  proud  official. 

During  thirteen  years,  the  cause  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  gradually  augmenting  its  proportions 
and  intensifying  its  strength.  The  unhappy  measures 
of  coercion  projected  by  the  ministry  of  George  III., 
compelled  the  master  minds  in  America  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  personal,  legislative,  and  judicial 
rights,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
crown.  This  gave  opportunity  to  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly,  to  decide  calmly,  to  act  prudently.  It  was  a 
Revolution  based  on  greater  popular  knowledge  of 
human  rights,  guided  by  more  enligtened  wisdom,  and 
engaging  more  of  universal  sympathy,  than  any  other 
that  had  ever  taken  place. 

The  cause,  too,  was  no  frivolous  one,  but  involved 
all  that  was  dear  to  man  as  a  man — a  citizen  and  a 
subject.  It  called  out  sermons  from  the  pulpit — peti¬ 
tions  at  the  family  altar — and  the  Christian,  on  his  knees, 
in  his  closet,  invoked  upon  it  the  smile  and  blessing  of 
his  covenant  God.  This  great  moral  power  it  was, 
which  gave  strength  to  resolves,  and  success  to  efforts 
that  to  human  eyes  seemed  hopeless;  and  we  glory  in 
knowing,  that  our  liberty  was  as  much  secured  to  us 
by  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  as  by  the  prowess  of  the 
patriot. 
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But  not  only  was  God’s  favor  to  us  manifested  in 
the  points  already  named,  but  it  was  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous,  in  giving  us  a  leader,  to  conduct  us  through 
the  war,  and  to  be  the  first  occupant  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  chair  of  the  United  States. 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who,  on  the 
15th  June,  1775,  in  old  Carpenter’s  Hall,  nominated 
George  Washington  as  General  of  the  Continental 
Army,  was,  as  a  voice  from  above,  pointing  out  to  us  a 
Chieftain,  in  whom  met  every  virtue  that  could  adorn 
the  man- — the  statesman,  and  the  hero.  Had  not  God 
loved  us,  He  never  would  have  given  us  our  Wash¬ 
ington. 

<_> 

Thus  have  I  briefly  shown  that  God  is  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  our  liberty. 

I  hat  to  His  wisdom  and  agency  we  owe  it,  that 
American  freedom  had  a  place  wherein  to  be  planted ; 
a  time  wherein  to  be  developed ;  a  people  among  whom 
to  flourish;  a  cause  worthy  of  the  culminating  struggle; 
and  a  leader  of  whom  one  of  the  Lord  Chancelors 
of  England  said,  “That  until  time  shall  be  no  more, 
the  progress  of  our  race  in  wisdom  and  virtue  will  be 
tested  by  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of 
Washington.” 

This  is  that  grand  fabric  of  American  Independence 
which  God  has  built  up  in  our  land.  His  hand  laid  the 
corner-stone.  His  hand  hewed  out  its  supporting  col¬ 
umns.  His  hand  furnished  the  materials  for  its  walls. 
His  goodness  provided  the  wise  master  builders, — and 
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under  die  superintending  eye  of  this  Divine  Architect, 
it  has  risen  up  in  strength  and  majesty,  so  that  we 
may  now  say  of  a  truth,  “  Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,”  is  this  fortress  of  freedom, 
and  well  may  we  call  upon  the  people,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century  of  its  existence,  in  the  language  of 
David,  “to  go  round  about  it,”  to  “tell  the  towers 
thereof,”  to  “mark  well  its  bulwarks,”  that  we  may  tell 
to  the  generation  following,  “this  God  is  our  God,  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.” 

It  becomes  us  to  remember  that  the  civil  and  relig¬ 
ious  blessings  for  which  we  this  day  meet  in  God’s 
house,  to  give  Him  thanks,  are  in  the  main  the  out¬ 
growth  of  Christianity. 

I  plant  myself  to-day  on  this  declaration  and  say, 
that  “the  perfect  law  of  liberty”  can  only  be  evolved 
out  of,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Christian  religion. 
I  boldly  say  so,  because  Christianity  alone,  gives  to 
man  his  true  and  full  development  of  body,  mind  and 
soul ;  and  only  as  you  make  the  individual  man  sound 
and  good,  mentally  and  morally,  can  the  nation  be¬ 
come  great  and  strong  and  enduring. 

Because  Christianity  only,  secures  the  purity,  coher¬ 
ence  and  full  moral  power  of  the  family  constitution, 
and  there  can  be  no  public  virtue  where  family  virtue 
does  not  exist. 

Because  in  God’s  Word  alone,  government  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  obedience  to 
civil  rulers  a  Divine  command;  thus  giving  Divine 
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sanction  to  the  rightful  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and 
recognizing  “the  powers  that  be”  as  “ordained  of 
God.” 

Because,  through  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  alone,  do  we  learn  our  true  relations  to  each 
other,  and  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  those  relations; 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  reared,  and 
from  which  spring  religious  toleration  and  freedom  of 
conscience. 

Because  the  restraints  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
always  on  the  side  of  evils  fatal  to  liberty;  and  its  in¬ 
centives  are  always  on  the  side  of  virtue,  favorable  to 
liberty. 

These  with  other  like  arguments,  show  conclusively 
that  true  liberty  is  the  product  of  a  pure  Christianity  ; 
and  that  liberty  can  be  sustained  and  perpetuated, 
only  where  the  Bible  builds  around  it  its  strong  con¬ 
serving  bulwarks.  This  truth  deserves  to  be  more 
clearly  shown  that  the  people  may  know  that  their 
free  institutions  are  so  mortised  in  with  our  holy  relig¬ 
ion  that  they  stand  or  fall  together. 

Our  safety  as  a  nation  is  to  anchor  ourselves  on  the 
Word  of  God;  and  hold  fast  to  the  eternal  truths 
which  alone  will  enable  us  to  ride  out  every  gale  of 
human  turbulence,  and  every  rushing  under-current  of 
corruption  and  lawlessness  and  luxury. 

So  much  did  the  fathers  of  our  country  regard  the 
Bible  in  this  light,  that  in  the  midst  of  war  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  British  troops  were  not  a  day’s 
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march  from  Philadelphia,  causing  the  hopes  of  the 
country  to  droop  with  fear,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  offered  in  Congress  appropriating  ^10,000 
for  importing  20,000  Bibles  to  supply  the  land  with 
the  Bible,  the  Magna-Charta  of  the  soul — the  text¬ 
book  of  a  sound  Republicanism. 

In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  Messen¬ 
gers  or  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  all 
of  the  surrounding  nations  to  inquire  into  the  fame 
and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  noised  so 
widely  abroad.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  represents  these 
Messengers  of  the  nations  as  gathered  together  in  the 
Holy  City,  waiting  and  watching  for  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  seem  to  have  been  put  to  the  King 
as  to  the  causes  and  elements  of  the  greatness  of  his 
kingdom.  He  implies  that  the  King  had  put  to  him 
the  question,  “What  shall  one  then  answer  the  Mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  nations  ?”  And  the  Prophet,  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Lord,  replies,  “Tell  them  that 
Jehovah  has  founded  Zion,  and  in  it  the  afflicted  of 
his  people  shall  seek  refuge.” 

In  circumstances  not  altogether  unlike  these  we  find 
ourselves  as  a  nation  to-day.  The  fame  of  this  land 
for  good  or  for  ill  has  gone  throughout  the  world. 
Messengers  from  all  nations  have  come  hither,  official 
and  unofficial,  from  the  diademed  Emperor,  to  the 
brawny  workman,  to  inquire  into  our  character  and 
history,  and  into  the  workings  of  our  free  government. 
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They  have  come  from  Norway  cold  with  polar 
frost ;  from  Brazil,  panting  under  equatorial  heat, 
and  from  the  continent-like  islands  that  fringe  the 
Antarctic  Ocean.  They  have  come  from  under 
the  shadows  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the 
Appenines.  They  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
yellow  Tiber,  the  broad  La  Plata,  the  arrowy  Rhone. 
They  have  come  from  classic  Greece,  from  ancient 
Egypt,  from  sacred  Palestine.  They  have  come  from 
the  Mosques  of  Mohammed,  the  Temples  of  Brahma, 
the  Pagodas  of  Buddha.  Men  are  here  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  type-races  of  the  world,  all  the  leading 
tongues  of  the  world,  all  the  dominant  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  all  the  prominent  literature  of  the  world, 
all  the  higher  art  of  the  world,  all  the  nobler  indus- 
tries  of  the  world,  all  the  lordly  sciences  of  the  world ; 
and  all  meet  and  mingle,  under  the  broad  roof-tree 
of  our  National  Exhibition,  members  of  the  one  family 
of  man,  children  of  the  one  Father  in  Heaven. 

As  they  stand  waiting  and  watching  at  our  gates, 
the  important  question  arises  ;  “  What  shall  one  then 
answer  these  messengers  of  the  nations  ?”  What 
leading  and  dominant  thought  shall  be  given  in  reply? 
What  one  sentence  shall  best  embody  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  our  national  life  and  growth  ?  And  I 
freely  say,  that  to  my  mind,  none  so  engrosses  my 
patriotic  heart,  so  gladdens  and  strengthens  my  hope 
in  the  future,  as  the  fact  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  “That  God  hath  founded  this  land  of  free- 
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dom,  that  the  opressed  and  the  afflicted  of  all  lands 
may  find  a  refuge  in  it.”  This  is  our  answer  to  the 
thousand  messengers  of  the  nations  as  they  gather 
the  pride  and  the  glory  of  their  several  lands  in  that 
microcosm  of  art,  and  skill,  and  science,  found  in  our 
world-embracing,  world-condensing  Exhibition.  It  is 
a  God  founded  nation.  It  is  a  God-endowed  Asylum 
for  Earth’s  afflicted  ones  ;  that  here  the  politically,  and 
socially,  and  ecclesiastically  oppressed  may  find  refuge 
— protection — peace. 

Oh  how  little  did  the  honest  and  earnest-minded 
men,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago  put  the  last  touches 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  think,  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  that  day,  that  Hall  wherein  they 
adopted  that  resolution,  would  then  be  the  Mecca  of 
liberty  to  the  world’s  pilgrims  after  freedom  !  that  that 
colonial  city  would  then,  be  cynosure  of  the  world’s 
eyes  !  that  that  Declaration  of  Independence,  would 
then,  be  the  political  creed  of  forty  millions  of  people  ! 
that  those  thirteen  feeble  colonies  would  then,  be  one 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  fifty  nationalities  and  governments  would 
join  in  commemorating  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of 
that  Fourth  of  July,  1776.  There  is  something  su¬ 
blime  in  this  posture  of  our  country.  We  stand  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  one  hundred  years  and  look  down 
upon  the  accumulated  growth  and  wealth  and  honor 
of  three  generations  of  freemen. 

The  world  is  at  peace.  Science  is  marching  on 
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with  giant  strides.  Education  like  Guido’s  Aurora 
is  everywhere  driving  away  darkness  and  diffusing 
light.  The  Church,  arising  from  the  dust  of  inac¬ 
tion,  and  robed  in  the  beautiful  garments  of  salva¬ 
tion,  is  seeking  to  grapple  with  social  evils — to  stretch 
itself  out  upon  all  the  extremities  of  the  body  poli¬ 
tic,  and  make  itself  felt  as  the  ameliorator  of  the 
world’s  suffering,  as  well  as  the  enshriner  and  pro- 
claimer  of  the  world’s  Saviour. 

Never  in  the  range  of  human  history  has  a  nation 
occupied  such  a  position  of  prominence  as  ours  does 
to-day.  We  are,  in  truth,  in  the  language  of  the  apos¬ 
tle,  “a  spectacle  to  the  world,”  and  each  American 
should  feel  to-day  that  he  has  resting  on  him  great 
responsibilities  and  great  duties,  to  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen,  and  to  God  who  gave  him  this 
heritage  of  freedom. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  century  past  we  find 
much  to  call  forth  our  humblest,  heartiest  thanks. 
Much  to  remind  us,  that,  but  for  God’s  interposition, 
the  fabric  of  Liberty  had  long  since  crumbled  in  the 
dust.  Much  to  lament  of  national  stains  and  short¬ 
comings,  of  growing  corruption  in  public  life,  and  of 
the  lowered  tone  of  the  public  conscience,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  weakness  of  the  national  will,  to  resist  the  in¬ 
comine  flood  of  wrone  and  crime. 

These  things  should  teach  us  docility  and  circum¬ 
spection  ;  should  keep  down  arrogance  and  boasting ; 
should  develop  a  holy  trust  in  God,  and  should  call 
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out  the  best  powers  and  faculties  of  mind  and  soul  and 
body,  in  protecting  and  fostering  our  glorious  liberty, 
by  protecting  and  fostering  personal  piety,  family  de¬ 
votion,  national  honesty. 

And  now,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  period 
of  one  hundred  years,  during  which  all  of  us  will  be 
laid  to  rest ;  years  which  will  mark  on  the  dial-plate  of 
time  greater  advances  in  ail  arts  and  science  and  philos¬ 
ophy  and  industrial  pursuits,  than  ever  before  known  ; 
years  that  will  put  our  free  government  in  the  hands 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  and  subject 
it  to  tests  and  strains  that  will  try  every  principle  on 
which  that  government  is  founded  ;  let  us  pray,  in  the 
words  of  that  Centennial  Hymn,  which  was  sung  at 
the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition — which  was 
sung  but  a  little  while  ago  within  these  walls,  and 
which  expresses,  in  language  at  once  terse  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  united  voices  of  all  pious  and  loyal  hearts  : 


“  O  !  make  Thou  us  through  centuries  long, 

In  peace  secure — in  justice  strong;- 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law  ; 

And  cast  in  some  diviner  mould, 

Let  the  new  cycle,  shame  the  old.” 

Aye,  more  than  this,  let  us,  using  the  words  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  greatest  of  kings,  make  the  prayer 
of  Solomon,  which  he  offered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  our  prayer,  and  say,  with  him,  “  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  that  hath  given  rest  unto  His  people,  ac- 
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cording  to  all  that  He  promised.  The  Lord  our  God 
be  with  us,  as  He  was  with  our  fathers;  let  Him  not 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  that  He  may  incline  our  hearts 
unto  Him  to  walk  in  His  ways  and  keep  his  command¬ 
ments,  and  His  statutes,  and  His  judment.  That  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the  Lord  is 
God,  and  that  there  is  none  else.” 


